GEORGE FOX
bilities."   Thus Rufus Jones sums up Fox's view of
his fellow man.
In keeping with that idea he took a vital interest in
the underprivileged everywhere. He treated Indians
and Negroes as brothers and inferior to white only in
education and opportunity. He did more than any man
of his time for prison reform and to abolish capital
punishment He "had a concern" for toilers and their
welfare. He spoke against wrong social conditions as
thunderously as against individual sins. On one occa-
sion, having missed the opportunity to speak to a meet-
ing of some justices, he said that he was struck blind;
and then, recovering his sight, he ran eight miles to a
place where they were meeting the next day, and this to
tell them to pay their servants a fair wage and to exhort
the servants to serve faithfully and honestly. He
exerted a powerful influence for temperance. He en-
couraged education and urged young people to study
"everything civil and useful in the creation." Slavery,
of course, he could not tolerate; and throughout the
slave period of American history the Friends stead-
fastly refused to be slave-owners.
He hated war. Although his whole life was lived
amid the fierce clashes of the Stuarts and the Common-
wealth, and popular passions ran high and blood flowed
freely, he preached against war with all his might and
main. "War is wrong/' he cried, "it is immoral, it is
inhuman, and it shall not be 1 There is a spirit which
conquers it, and I propose to incarnate that spirit and to
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